Parnell
Harrington led him to the library, and it was there that
Parnell made the staggering statement, to which we have
already referred, that he " did not make an S like that since
1878." " My God r said Mr, Harrington to himself; " if
this is the way he is going to deal with the letter in the House,
there is not an Englishman who will not believe that he
wrote it*" And, indeed, when he did deny all knowledge of
the letter in direct and positive terms about one o'clock in
the morning, many members were derisively disinclined to
believe him. To them The Times was like the Holy Writ,
44 They put their trust/' says Mr, Morley, " in the most
serious, the most powerful, the most responsible newspaper
in the world; greatest in resources, in authority, in universal
renown/*1 Never was trust more ludicrously misplaced.
When the forgery was finally exposed, the people of England
were astounded to discover that The Times had purchased
the letters with as little care or caution as a child purchases
candy. If Parnell himself had arranged a plan to increase
his reputation, he could not have devised accomplices more
empty of intelligence and general gumption than was displayed
by the directors of The Times over the purchase of the Pigott
letters.
Among those who accepted the letter as genuine because
it had appeared in The Times was Lord Salisbury, the Prime
Minister, He addressed a meeting at Swansea on April 20,
1887, and used a clumsy sentence which indicated his belief
that Parnell was the accomplice of the Invincibles, He
denounced Mr* Gladstone for having " mixed on terms of
intimacy with those whose advocacy of assassination was
well known/' and declared that it would be impossible in the
,. history of the British Government to find another instance
of a man of Mr, Gladstone's position accepting as an ally
a man " tainted with the strong presumption of conniving
1 Life of Gladstone, by John Morley, bk, x*, chap, iii,, sect, I*
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